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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATISTICS  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  THE  PUBLIC-RELATIONS  PROGRAM 

L.  C.  Bain 

Cleveland  Public  Schools 


“Confidence  of  the  public”  is  a 
phrase  that  probably  can  be  used  as 
a  synonym  for  both  good  reputation 
and  good  will.  A  school  system  that 
continues  to  serve  satisfactorily  its 
community  must  build,  through  a 
series  of  contacts  with  the  supporting 
public,  a  confidence  similar  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  good  reputation 
of  the  individual  and  the  good  will 
of  the  business  organization.  Such 
faith  in  the  public-school  system  can¬ 
not  be  brought  about  by  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  It  is  a  more  significant 
and  permanent  thing  than  can  be 
created  by  intensive  or  spasmodic 
publicity;  in  fact,  such  methods  tend 
to  destroy  the  confidence  in  the 
school  that  has  been  established 
previously. 

SUITABLE  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  PUBLIC- 
RELATIONS  PROGRAM 

A  good  public-relations  program 
supplies  the  public,  throughout  the 
year,  wdth  information  for  instilling 
confidence  in  the  school  system.  This 
material  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  human- 
interest  stories  found  in  the  school, 
at  work,  and  at  play,  which  will 
reveal  the  effectiveness  of  the  school 
as  an  educational  and  social  institu¬ 
tion;  and  (2)  informational  data 
which  will  present  the  significant 
facts  on  enrollment,  organization, 
achievement,  housing,  revenues,  and 
expenditures. 


In  both  types  of  material  it  is  as 
well  to  admit  the  weaknesses  of  the 
system  as  to  emphasize  the  outstand¬ 
ing  merits,  for  the  school  is  a  human 
institution  and,  therefore,  not  perfect. 
Education  is  ever  in  a  state  of 
experimentation  and  transition;  mis¬ 
takes  are  inevitable.  The  people  may 
justly  be  suspicious  that  all  is  not 
right  if  only  commendable  and  favor¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  schools  are 
brought  to  their  attention. 

The  outstanding  school  adminis¬ 
trator  needs  and  seeks  the  aid  of 
the  commimity  in  correcting  and 
improving  conditions  in  his  school. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  increased 
expenditures  are  involved,  for  there 
are  those  in  every  commimity  who 
regard  any  increase  in  expenditures 
as  a  “weakness”  in  the  system. 
Increased  expenditures  backed  by 
the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the 
public  are  likely  to  cause  but  little 
embarrassment.  On  the  other  hand, 
increased  expenditures  resulting  from 
a  school  program  which  has  not  been 
“sold”  to  the  supporting  public  may 
prove  disastrous  and  react  against 
the  administration  and  against  a 
progressive  school  program  for  the  " 
community. 

The  fact  that  the  administrator  is 
a  professional  man  of  integrity  and 
ability,  technically  trained  for  the 
work  of  administering  a  school  system, 
may  qualify  him  to  be  a  dictator  in 
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the  matter  of  a  school  program  for 
the  community  he  serves;  but  ex¬ 
pediency  and  worth-while  results  over 
a  period  of  years  assign  him  to  a 
more  desirable  r61e  in  a  democracy, 
that  of  a  leader.  Every  successful 
leader  must  have  the  confidence  of 
his  followers.  There  need  be  no 
apology  then  for  that  type  of 
publicity  which  establishes  conMence 
in  the  public-school  system. 

AGENCIES  FOR  PROMOTING  THE 
PUBLIC-RELATIONS  PROGRAM 

Several  agencies  aid  in  giving  the 
public- relations  program  desirable 
and  effective  publicity.  These  include 
publications,  civic  and  school  organ¬ 
izations,  exhibits,  and  radio  programs. 
Daily  newspapers,  school  papers, 
house  organs,  and  annual  reports  of 
the  school  system  are  publications 
which  promote  the  program  for  better 
public  relations.  School  papers  are  of 
two  kinds :  those  for  the  school  system 
published  by  an  editorial  board  repre¬ 
senting  the  board  of  education,  the 
superintendent’s  staff,  the  principals, 
and  the  teachers;  and  those  for  the 
pupils  published  by  the  individual 
schools — senior  high,  junior  high,  and 
elementary.  Some  of  the  house 
organs  of  local  industrial  and  business 
firms  will  accept  articles  on  education 
in  general  or  on  some  specific  phase 
of  the  school  system  if  they  are  not 
written  as  propaganda,  but  news. 
Organizations,  such  as  chambers  of 
commerce,  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tions,  women’s  clubs,  and  teachers’ 
federations  serve  as  aids  in  furthering 
a  program  of  good  will  toward  the 
school  system.  Public  exhibitions 
and  “open  nights’’  for  parents  should 
reveal  the  school  at  work.  Radio 
talks  on  pertinent  subjects  and  radio 
programs  furnished  by  school  talent 
help  to  promote  better  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  do  the  visiting  teachers  and 
alumni  associations. 
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HOW  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATISTICS 
AND  RESEARCH  MAY  FUNCTION 

The  writer  feels  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Statistics  and  Research  can 
best  serve  indirectly  in  public  rela¬ 
tions;  and  if  content  to  help  in  this 
manner,  its  services  can  be  made 
significantly  valuable.  This  position 
is  defensible  because  those  whose 
chief  function  it  is  to  deal  directly 
with  the  public,  should  know 
accurately  the  technique  of  public 
contacts,  while  the  chief  business  of 
the  Department  of  Statistics  and 
Research  should  be  to  know  which 
facts  are  significant  and  pertinent 
in  an  ever-widening  supply  of  source 
material  and  to  have  a  technique  for 
gathering  such  facts  and  organizing 
them  for  effective  presentation.  This 
implies  that  the  one  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Statistics  and  Re¬ 
search  should  take  the  initiative  in 
selecting  and  organizing  material  for 
the  public-relations  program. 

The  Department  of  Statistics  and 
Research  is  responsible  for  supplying 
appropriate  subject-matter  in  a  con¬ 
cise  and  understandable  form  to  those 
persons  who  more  properly  and  more 
effectively  deal  directly  with  the 
various  agencies.  In  most  school 
systems  this  should  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  someone  definitely  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  task  by  him,  should 
represent  the  schools  in  the  contacts 
made  with  outside  organizations. 

The  Department  should  be  ready 
to  furnish  at  all  times  accurate  and 
well-organized  data  on  such  subjects 
as:  (1)  population  of  the  school 
district;  (2)  population  of  legal  school 
age  within  the  district;  (3)  the  en¬ 
rollment  in  public  and  parochial 
schools  by  age,  grade,  activity,  and 
districts;  (4)  data  upon  which  a 
thoroughly  sound  building  program 
may  be  based;  (5)  budget  pro¬ 
cedure;  (6)  revenues,  including 
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[  analyses  of  local  tax  levies;  (7)  cur- 
I  rent  expenditures;  (8)  debt  service; 

(9)  per  pupil  expenditure  for  each 
1  item  of  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
activities  maintained  in  the  school; 
i  (10)  teachers’  salaries,  salary  sched¬ 
ules,  teaching  load.  These  are  merely 
headings  under  which  the  information 
may  be  grouped.  Some  of  these  items 
are  merely  routine  for  a  Department 
of  Statistics  and  Research.  However, 
even  in  the  matter  of  routine  pro¬ 
cedure,  much  may  be  done  to  select 
school  items  of  significance  to  the 
public.  All  information  should  be 
kept  on  a  continuous  basis  so  com¬ 
parisons  may  be  made  from  year  to 
year.  The  plan  of  keeping  the  records 
is  such  that  information  can  be 
furnished  which  will  be  valuable  in 
\  the  future,  as  well  as  it  is  in  the 
present. 

The  value  of  ready  references. — 
Requests  for  such  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  present  enrollment,  changes 
in  enrollment,  number  of  teachers, 
pupils  per  teacher,  current  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  per-pupil  expenditures  are 
frequently  made  by  the  press,  various 
committees,  and  civic  organizations. 
The  administrator  who  supplies  this 
information  immediately  creates  a 
favorable  impression  upon  the 
agencies  making  the  request.  By 
anticipating  such  requests  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Statistics  and  Research 
renders  a  real  service  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  school. 

When  the  financial  and  cost  ac¬ 
counting  of  a  business  organization 
is  thoroughly  done  and  the  other  rec¬ 
ords  are  adequate  to  meet  promptly 
the  needs  for  pertinent  and  reliable 
information,  confidence  is  created  in 
the  organization.  If  these  same 
conditions  are  found  to  exist  in  a 
school  system,  they  aid  materially 
in  establishing  the  same  degree  of 
confidence  in  its  management  and 
the  service  it  renders. 


Forestalling  criticism. — Occasionally 
facts  relative  to  the  organization  of 
the  schools,  if  found  out  and  first 
made  public  by  outsiders,  place  the 
administration  in  a  defensive  position. 
This  is  imfortimate  because  expla¬ 
nations  under  such  circumstances,  no 
matter  how  logical  or  pertinent,  may 
be  interpreted  as  an  apology  or  alibi. 
It  is  perhaps  much  better  that  such 
facts,  together  with  their  explana¬ 
tions,  first  be  made  public  by  the 
administrator.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  might 
be  reduced  because  of  improved 
housing  conditions  or  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  elective  subjects 
offered  in  a  comparatively  small  high 
school.  If  the  reasons  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  are  first  made  public  by  the 
superintendent,  then  the  critics’  at¬ 
tack  is  transferred  from  the  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  the 
improved  housing  conditions  or  the 
increase  in  elective  subjects  offered. 
“Too  many  teachers”  sounds  bad, 
but  “improved  housing  conditions” 
or  “more  elective  subjects”  sounds 
good  to  most  patrons  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  functions  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Statistics  and  Research  is  to 
discover  items  of  this  nature  and 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
superintendent  at  once.  The  super¬ 
intendent’s  annual  report  offers  one 
means  of  making  public  such  in¬ 
formation. 

Conducting  research  for  building 
programs. — One  of  the  most  valuable 
services  which  a  Department  of 
Statistics  and  Research  can  render 
in  a  growing  city  is  that  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  continuous  survey  on  which 
a  sound  building  program  may  be 
based.  A  survey  must  include  con¬ 
siderable  data,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  A  study  of  the  growth  and  shifts  in 
population — past,  present,  and  prob¬ 
able;  this  should  be  done  by  school 
districts  and  such  combinations  of 
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"  i  10.  A  record  of  sites  which  would  be 
“  desirable  for  public  schools,  the  extent 

to  which  they  are  improved,  and  the 
“  '  probable  cost  of  each, 
f"  11.  Pin  maps  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  school  population  in  districts 
®  about  which  critical  issues  or  con- 

[  troversies  may  center. 

Any  plans  for  building  should 
depend  on  the  kind  of  school  program 
to  be  afforded.  Much  better  results 
are  secured  if  the  program  which  is 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  building  is 
first  determined  and  the  building 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  a 
program. 

A  building  program  which  is  based 
I  on  a  continuous  survey  of  the  eleven 
factors  cited  here  merits  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  support  of  the  public. 
The  administration  is  then  in  a 
position  to  answer  on  a  factual  basis 
the  objections  to  any  part  of  a 
building  program  backed  by  such 
data  and  research.  Furthermore, 
such  a  plan  furnishes  much  pertinent 
information  which  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  presenting  to  the  public 
the  needs  for  a  bond  issue  or  a 
building-fund  levy. 

Current  expenditures. — In  dealing 
with  the  public,  the  superintendent 
needs  complete  analyses  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures.  The  Department 
of  Statistics  and  Research  should 
provide  him  with  this  information 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  give 
it  to  the  public  without  delay.  These 
analyses  should  show  such  inform- 
^  ation  as :  expenditures  for  any  activity 

or  fvmction,  distribution  of  current 
expenditures  by  amotmts  and  per¬ 
cents,  and  per-pupil  expenditures  for 
any  item  and  any  activity.  Stimmary 
^  sheets  illustrating  different  points  of 
•r  new  should  be  compiled.  Graphs 
frequently  aid  in  presenting  the  data 
®  resulting  from  the  different  analyses, 
g  The  summary  given  in  Table  I 

was  made  to  show  the  percent  of  the 
total  current  expenditures  allotted 


directly  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  for  the  salaries  and  wages 
of  the  various  employees  in  all 
departments.  ‘  This  summary  shows 
that  71  percent  of  the  total  current 
expenditures  were  paid  to  those  on 


TABLE  II 

Comparison  of  Per-Pupil  Current 
Expenditures  in  Various  Activ¬ 
ities,  Cleveland  Public  Schools 
DURING  THE  YeAR  192^27 


Divisions 
of  the 

School  System 

Per-Pupil 

Current 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

Ratio  to  Per- 
Pupil  Expenditures 
in  Regular 
Classes  Grades 

1  to  VI* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Regular  classes 
(Grades  I-VI) . 

t  92 

1.00  :  1.00  (Base) 

Kindergarten . 

73 

.79  :  1.00 

Junior  high . 

Senior  high . 

122 

1.33  :  1.00 

169 

1.84  ;  1.00 

Blind  tmd  Sight- 
Saving  Classes; 
Elementary . 

449 

4.88  :  1.00 

Junior  high . 

378 

4.11  :  1.00 

Special  Elementary 
Classes: 

Mentally  defective. . 

206 

2.24  :  1.00 

Open  air . 

155 

1.68  :  1.00 

•  Over-age . 

152 

1.65  :  1.00 

Borderline . 

126 

1.37  :  1.00 

Pre-primary . 

119 

1.29  :  1.00 

Gift^ . 

153 

1.67  :  1.00 

Special  Schools: 
Alexander  Graham 
Bell  (deaf  children) 

430 

4.67  :  1.00 

Sunbeam  (crippled 
children) . 

518 

5.62  :  1.00 

Thomas  A.  Edison 
(boys) . 

148 

1.61  :  1.00 

Sibley  (girls) . 

235 

2.55  :  1.00 

*St€  Figure  I. 


the  tuition  payroll  and  13  percent  to 
those  on  other  pajnrolls.  Thus,  it  is 
seen  that  84  percent  of  the  total 
current  expenditures  were  paid  direct 
to  employees  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.* 

Data  on  comparative  expenditures. — 
The  superintendent  needs  at  least 


‘Data  resulting  from  this  summary  will  be  used  again 
to  compare  the  increase  in  current  expenchtures  with 
the  increase  in  wages  in  the  trades  and  the  increase 
in  the  average  income  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed. 

*Some  maintenance  and  improvement  work  is  dooe 
by  contract,  wages  for  which  are  not  included  in  these 
figures  for  wages  and  salaries. 
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one  kind,  and  in  most  cities  two 
kinds,  of  comparative  expenditure 
data:  one  comparing  expenditiires  for 
various  activities  in  the  local  system 
and  probably  another  comparing  local 
expenditures  with  those  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  districts.  These  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Statistics 
and  Research.  Such  data  should  com¬ 
pare  the  present  year  with  previous 
years  and,  at  budget  time,  with  the 
estimate  for  the  coming  year.  A 


Figure  1.  Comparison  of  per-pupil  current 
expenditures  for  various  day-school  act¬ 
ivities  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools 
during  the  school  year  1926-27 

comparison  of  the  per-pupil  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  various  dmsions  of  the 
school  should  also  be  shown. 

The  comparison  of  the  per-pupil 
expenditures  for  the  various  divisions 
or  activities  can  be  made  quite 
simple  by  expressing  such  items  for 
each  activity  as  a  multiple  of,  or  ratio 
to,  the  per-pupil  expenditure  for  the 
regular  classes.  Grades  I  to  VI.  Such 


a  table  for  the  schools  of  Cleveland, 
dtiring  the  school  year  1926-27,  is 
given  in  Table  II.  Figure  1  gives 
the  graphic  comparison  of  per-pupil 
expenditimes  for  the  various  day- 
school  activities. 

The  need  for  a  second  kind  of 
comparison  of  expenditures  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that*  probably  in  every 
community  there  are  those  who 
attempt  to  measure  the  efficiency  of 
the  local  school  system  by  comparing 
its  expenditures  with  those  of  some 
other  city,  chosen  because  of  its  size, 
its  location,  or  a  notion  that  its 
expenditures  are  exceptionally  low. 
Such  comparisons  are  usually  the 
result  of  a  most  superficial  study  of 
the  facts:  those  who  have  gone  into 
such  matters  thoroughly  find  that  in 
any  two  school  systems  there  is  more 
to  contrast  than  to  compare.  Because 
such  superficial  comparisons  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  it  is  almost  neces¬ 
sary,  as  a  defense  measure,  that 
someone  on  the  superintendent’s 
staff  shall  make  a  detailed  study  of 
the  organization,  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  and  accounting  system  of  one 
or  more  school  systems  most  likely 
to  be  used  in  such  comparisons.  The 
preparation  of  such  studies  should  be 
considered  a  function  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Statistics  and  Research. 

Such  comparisons  cannot  be  made 
by  the  questionnaire  method.  Only 
a  detailed  analysis  of  source  materials 
such  as  enrollment  statements, 
budgets  and  payrolls,  will  suffice  to 
make  the  comparisons  accurate: 
housing  conditions  must  be  investi¬ 
gated.  The  accotmting  methods  used 
by  the  two  schools  must  be  studied 
and  inventories  made  of  the  activities 
financed  by  each  of  the  two  systems. 
Activities  paid  for  out  of  the  school 
funds  in  some  cities  are  paid  for  out 
of  the  city  funds  in  other  cities. 

The  school  officials  of  City  A  were 
recently  charged  by  its  critics  with 
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spending  six  million  dollars  a  year  and  City  A  has  less  than  15  percent 
more  than  was  necessary  to  support  of  its  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
a  school  system  equivalent  to  that  enrollments  housed  in  elementary 
of  City  B  which  was  considered  buildings,  while  City  B  has  approxi- 
excellent.  Six  million  dollars  of  the  mately  50  percent  of  its  seventh  and 
taxpayers’  money  in  City  A  was  eighth  graders  so  housed, 
alleged  to  be  wasted  annually.  How-  Any  significant  comparison  of  two 
ever,  the  critics’  comparison  of  ex-  school  systems  must  take  into  account 
penditures  was  based  wholly  on  the  the  extent  to  which  the  atypical 
school  budgets  of  the  two  systems,  children  are  given  an  educational 
The  two  cities  have  entirely  differ-  program  to  meet  their  special  needs; 
ent  plans  of  financing  the  functions  also,  the  percents  of  the  total  enroll- 
of  the  local  governments,  and  several  ment  found  in  the  kindergarten  and 
large  items  which  are  budgeted  and  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 


TABLE  III 

Comparison  of  the  Items 


Itkbcs 

Budgeted  and  Paid  as  School  I 

Expenditures  in  Cny  A  and  I 

City  B  | 

City  A 

City  B 

(2) 

(3) 

Debt  service  on  all  school  bonds 

Yes* 

No 

Health  work  in  schools . 

Yes 

No 

Dental  clinics  in  schools . 

Yes 

No 

Community  centers . 

Yes 

No 

Light  and  power  for  schools. . . 

Yes 

No 

Handling  of  school  funds . 

Yes 

No 

City  colleges  other  than  normal 
school . 

No 

Yes 

Public  playgrounds . 

50 

None 

Teachers  retirement  fund . 

$335,000 

$25,000  (Estimate) 

Improvements  to  existing 
•  buildings . 

Wholly 

Partly 

•  This  item  for  City  A  amounted  to  $3,110,000. 


paid  as  school  expenditures  in  City  A  Another  item  which  should  be  studied 
are  budgeted  and  paid  as  expenditures  carefully  is  the  adequacy  of  the 
of  the  government  in  City  B.  The  housing  facilities.  These  are  factors 
most  significant  differences  are  tabu-  which  must  be  considered  in  com- 
lated  in  Table  III.  These  facts  alone  paring  the  expenditures  of  any  two 
were  quite  enough  to  discredit  the  school  systems, 
statements  of  critics.  It  was  easily  The  comparison  of  the  expenditures 
shown  that  the  total  school  budgets  in  two  cities  has  been  discussed  at 
of  the  two  cities  are  not  comparable  some  considerable  length  to  emphasize 
amounts,  because  they  do  not  cover  the  hazards  of  superficially  made 
the  same  items  of  public  expenditures,  comparisons,  regardless  of  who  makes 
Another  difference,  not  shown  in  the  them  or  with  w'hat  motives  they  are 
table,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  junior  made.  Such  comparisons  cannot 
high-school  program  is  in  effect.  Both  be  used  as  a  soimd  basis  for  con- 
cities  are  pledged  to  such  a  program,  elusions  or  action  because  the  half- 
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truths  cover  up  the  rea  !  facts  in  the 
situation:  fiuthermore,  their  use  may 
cause  serious  embarrassment  and  a 
loss  of  confidence  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  either  school. 

(To  he  continued) 


A  liAJOR  PROBLEM 

Every  good  citizen — particularly 
every  citizen  who  has  children  to 
educate — occasionally  does  some 
serious  thinking  about  the  schools. 
Often  there  is  a  suspicion  that  these 
schools  are  not  so  good  as  they  might 
be,  and  sometimes  certain  notions 
are  advanced  as  to  how  to  make  them 
better. 

In  all  such  considerations,  however, 
there  are  two  fallacies  which  con¬ 
tinually  creep  in  and  warp  our 
thinking.  The  first  of  these  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  average 
parent  thinks  of  the  school  in  terms 
of  the  school  which  he  or  she  attend¬ 
ed  years  ago.  Too  often  we  fail  to 
realize  that  education  like  everything 
else  changes  as  time  passes.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  few  of  us  had  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  none  of  us  dreamed  of 
airships  or  radios.  Now  all  three  are 
quite  common.  The  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  just  past  has  been  a  period  of 
prodigious  change  in  every  walk  of  life, 
and  the  school  has  had  to  change  too. 

The  second  fallacy  which  often 
falsifies  our  thinking  is  a  feeling  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  In  some 
senses  this  is  true,  but  it  is  quite 
wrong  to  infer  that  all  children  are 
equally  gifted.  Still  the  idea  of 
equality  is  wide  spread  among  our 
people.  They  read  of  it  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Gettysburg  address,  and  some 
give  to  it  an  interpretation  which  is 
far  different  from  that  which  was 
originally  intended.  When  our  fore¬ 
fathers  spoke  of  the  equality  of  man. 


they  meant  equality  in  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  When 
they  spoke  of  all  men  as  created  equal 
they  jneant  men — they  were  not 
thinking  of  women  or  children.  In¬ 
deed,  they  did  not  really  mean  all 
men,  for  Negroes  and  Indians  were 
excluded. 

In  modem  times,  however,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  give  to  the  equality 
of  man  a  much  larger  interpretation. 
Now  when  Mary  or  Tom  fail  to 
leam  as  they  should,  their  parents 
often  tell  the  teacher  that  Mar\' 
could  leam  if  she  was  not  so  frivolous 
and  Tom  is  a  bright  boy,  but  oh,  so 
lazy.  When  the  teacher  is  gone, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  different 
explanation — both  of  the  children 
could  leam  if  they  had  a  good  teacher. 
In  other  words,  all  children  are 
created  equal,  and  all  of  them  could 
leam  equally  well  if  they  had  good 
teachers  and  applied  themselves 
properly. 

Well,  there  are  frivolous  girls  and 
lazy  boys;  and  there  are  incompetent 
teachers.  But  over  and  above  all 
stands  the  indisputable  fact  that 
some  children  are  smarter — more  in¬ 
telligent — than  others. 

In  the  old  days  this  problem  was 
not  so  acute.  Slow  and  dull  pupils 
came  to  school,  but  they  did  not 
remain  long.  Some  of  them  scarcely 
came  at  all.  The  school  was  for  the 
brighter  pupil;  for  him  the  work  was 
often  deliberately  made  difficult.  If 
a  pupil  could  not  keep  up,  he  was 
rather  encouraged  to  drop  out  and 
go  to  work.  Schools  of  the  old  days 
vied  among  each  other  on  the  high 
standards  that  were  maintained. 

Some  schools  went  so  far  as  to 
make  a  specialty  of  training  leaders. 
The  writer  attended  a  college  of  this 
sort  once.  In  that  college  there  was 
a  mathematics  professor  who  was 
called  “Uncle  Dick”  and  whose 
reputation  had  gone  far  and  wide. 
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It  was  noised  abroad  that  Uncle 
Dick’s  pupils  were  always  successful 
in  life.  This  rumor  came  to  the 
writer,  who  in  his  freshman  innocence 
said,  “I  shall  go  and  take  Uncle 
Dick’s  mathematics,  and  I  too  shall 
succeed  in  life.”  At  the  appointed 
time  the  Freshman  went;  but,  alas, 
within  a  week  it  was  all  quite  plain. 
Uncle  Dick’s  pupils  did  succeed  after 
graduation  if  they  ever  graduated. 
Those  who  could  survive  him  could 
survive  anything. 

Yet  the  sort  of  training  which  was 
given  in  that  class  was  not  so  badly 
adapted  to  the  pupils  who  attended 
that  college.  Education  then  was  a 
series  of  hurdles,  and  Uncle  Dick’s 
business  was  to  set  the  hurdle.  He 
did  his  duty  and  did  it  well. 

That  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Since  then  a  far-reaching  change  has 
taken  place.  The  old  schools  did 
their  work  well,  and  their  grad¬ 
uates  have  given  excellent  accovmt 
of  themselves.  They  have  sold  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  public.  The  common 
man  now  believes  that  education  is 
the  key  to  success.  He  wants  all 
his  children  to  get  possession  of  this 
key.  He  passes  laws  which  compel 
all  children  to  attend  school,  and  he 
expects  a  product  equal  to  that 
turned  out  by  the  schools  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  when  the  teacher  could 
keep  her  better  pupils  and  get  rid 
of  the  poorer  ones.  Now  she  must 
keep  them  all — the  bright  and  the 
dull,  the  talented  and  the  mediocre — 
and  must  seek  to  get  all  of  them  over 
the  hurdles  which  constitute  educa¬ 
tion.  Manifestly,  the  task  is  impos¬ 
sible;  and  consequently  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  school  is  emerging. 
;  According  to  the  new  conception  the 
school  is  no  longer  to  be  an  institution 
which  sets  up  hurdles  in  the  form  of 
examinations  to  be  passed  or  failed, 
but  now  it  is  to  be  an  institution  set 
up  and  maintained  by  society  to 


minister  to  the  educational  needs  of 
all  the  children.  Its  purpose  is  to 
help  each  child  to  do  better  whatever 
worth-while  thing  he  can  do,  no 
matter  how  lowly  or  simple  that 
thing  shall  be. 

Otir  people  are  getting  tired  of 
paying  taxes  to  support  a  school 
which  fltmks  their  children.  They 
feel  that  every  child  who  attends 
school  and  m^es  an  honest  effort 
is  entitled  to  some  credit.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  every  pupil  who 
does  his  best  with  whatever  brains  he 
possesses  should  receive  a  mark  of 
100  percent. 

Because  of  this  the  subject-matter 
of  our  courses  of  study  is  being  made 
easier,  and  the  number  of  failures  is 
shrinlang  to  zero.  This  leads  to  the 
present  dilemma  which  constitutes 
what  the  speaker  considers  the  great¬ 
est  educational  problem  of  present 
times.  How  can  we  maintain  our  old 
rigorous  standards  and  yet  minister 
to  the  educational  needs  of  all  the 
children?  This  problem  touches  every 
school  in  the  land  from  the  imiver- 
sities  down.  It  is  a  serious  one 
and  the  solution  is  not  yet  clear. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  old 
methods  of  school-keeping  must 
change.  We  can  no  longer  think  of 
giving  the  same  assignment  to  all  the 
pupils  in  the  class,  neither  should  we 
expect  all  of  them  to  use  precisely 
the  same  textbook.  Finally,  we  shall 
have  to  make  up  our  minds  to  spend 
more  money  on  the  education  of  our 
children.  This  is  a  disagreeable 
thought,  but  we  must  get  used  to  it. 

We  cannot  educate  all  kinds  of 
children  at  the  same  expense  for 
which  we  educated  the  gifted  children 
of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  problem  of  coordinating  the 
seemingly  contradictory  elements  in 
this  situation  is  one  that  challenges 
the  best  minds  engaged  in  the  business 
{Continued  on  page  SS4) 
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FADS 

Wide-spread  national  interest  in 
educational  ideas  has  a  span  of  three 
or  four  years.  An  examination  of 
the  proceedings  of  national  and  state 
societies  shows  that  the  project 
method  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity  as  a  subject  of  discussion 
from  1917  to  1920.  Curriculum  con¬ 
struction  was  the  most  popular 
subject  from  1924  to  1927,  and  just 
now  character  education  seems  to  be 
approaching  the  center  of  the  stage. 

The  critic  is  mildly  or  vigorously 
derisive  of  these  fluctuations.  He 
refers  to  them  as  “fads”  and  is 
amused  or  irritated  by  the  seeming 
lack  of  consistent  interest  among 
.school  people.  The  thoughtful  ob¬ 
server,  however,  sees  that  fads  such 
as  these  have  their  uses  as  well  as 
their  limitations  and  that  when 
jiroperly  safeguarded,  they  confer 
joermanent  benefits  on  the  schools. 

The  value  of  the  fad  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  gives  wide  publicity  to 
a  good  idea  which  heretofore  has 
been  neglected.  The  project  method 
contains  two  valuable  theories:  school 
situations  should  as  far  as  possible 
correspond  to  life  situations,  and 
purposeful  activity  is  superior  to  the 
])erformance  of  formal  tasks.  Recent 
interest  in  the  curriculum  is  based 


on  the  universal  feeling  that  courses 
of  study  need  to  be  validated  or 
reorganized  in  the  interest  of  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency.  The  growing  interest 
in  character  education  arises  from  a 
recognition  of  the  coordinate  value 
of  character  and  information  and  of 
the  necessity  for  subordinating  in¬ 
formation  to  behavior.  Service  is 
undoubtedly  rendered  to  education 
when  national  thought  is  given  to 
these  matters. 

The  limitations  of  fads  are  those 
associated  with  exuberance  of  interest. 
Teachers  may  have  strong  enthus¬ 
iasms  without  grasping  the  central 
idea  of  the  words  they  hear  on 
everybody’s  lips;  an  activity  may  be 
called  a  project  whether  it  is  right¬ 
fully  one  or  not.  Also,  the  educators 
sponsoring  the  new  device  may  not 
have  worked  out  the  methods  which 
lead  to  the  efficient  development  of 
the  centrM  idea.  The  value  of 
curriculum  reorganization  may  be 
talked  about  and  little  may  be  done 
because  no  one  knows  how  to  re¬ 
organize  the  course  of  study.  Soon 
the  interest  dies,  the  school  processes 
nm  on  much  as  before. 

The  maximum  amovmt  of  good  is 
derived  from  faddishness  when  the 
friends  of  the  exploited  idea  meet  the 
occasion  with  energy  and  industry. 
The  level  of  the  efficiency  of  teaching 
is  permanently  raised  when  this 
interest  is  sustained  and  satisfied  by 
the  elaboration  of  adequate  methods. 
Wide-spread  interest  in  the  project 
method  raises  permanently  the  level 
of  teaching  when  experts  in  that  field 
provide  teachers  generously,  and 
speedily,  wdth  the  techniques  needed 
to  arrange  projects  and  to  teach  by 
the  project  method.  Interest  in  the 
curriculum  is  maintained  when  the 
constructors  of  the  curriculum  furnish 
teachers  with  methods  of  procuring 
the  kinds  of  curricula  which  are 
advocated,  and  enthusiasm  for  char- 
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acter  education  is  adequately  capital¬ 
ized  when  the  character-builders  pre¬ 
sent,  at  the  psychological  moment, 
the  materials  and  methods  necessary 
to  develop  character. 

When  enthusiasms  are  thus  sup¬ 
ported  by  those  who  can  provide 
intelligent  methods  each  national 


surge  of  interest  raises  teaching  to 
a  higher  level.  If  this  support  is  not 
provided,  the  movements  of  the  fads 
degenerate  into  wavelike  fluctuations 
when  every  crest  of  interest  is 
followed  by  a  trough  of  indifference 
or  derision. 

w.  w.  c. 


yHE  COST  OF  QUICK  SHIFTING  IN  NUMBER  LEARNING* 


Garry  C.  Myers 


Caroline  C.  Myers 
Cleveland  School  of  Education 


A  COMMON  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  is  to  present  mixed  ex¬ 
amples  in  such  order  that  the  pupil 
must  shift  rapidly  from  one  process 
to  another  in  giving  his  answers. 
For  example,  he  may  have  to  add, 
multiply,  subtract,  divide,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion.  Some  texts  require  the  pupil  to 
practice  on  a  given  exercise  of  mixed 
examples  until  he  answers  them  with¬ 
in  a  prescribed  time.  Practically  all 
such  oral  and  written  examples  are  in 
fonns  of  drill  exercises. 

Almost  every  teacher  has  observed 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  pupils 
solve  such  groups  of  examples.  She 
has  also  observed  that  frequently  the 
pupil  in  his  formal  work  in  arithmetic 
addsjsheBulje^  should  siAtract,  sub-' 
tracts  when  l^should  a39.  or  mani- 
festTalTsorts  oiconfjimon  among  the 
four  fundamental  processes. 

This  study  attempts  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  frequency  of  errors  in 
solving  one  hundred  simple  combi¬ 
nations  so  mixed  that  the  pupils  must 
shift  rapidly  and  almost  constantly 
among  the  four  fundamental  pro¬ 
cesses. 

‘Read  by  Garry  C.  Myers  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Phila- 
Aetphia,  Decembw  28,  1927. 


With  this  were  compared  the  na¬ 
ture  and  frequency  of  errors  in  work¬ 
ing  the  one  hundred  combinations 
rearranged  in  groups  according  to  the 
process  involved. 

Tw'enty-five  combinations  in  addi¬ 
tion,  in  multiplication,  in  subtraction, 
and  in  division  were  grouped  on  one 
side  of  the  test  sheet.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  test  sheet  the  same  one 
hundred  combinations  were  printed 
in  mixed  arrangement. 

The  first  five  grouped  combinations 
of  each  column  and  the  first  five 
mixed  combinations  were: 


1+8  = 

7X7  = 

13  — 6  = 

6  4-2  = 

7  +  2  = 

4X9  = 

9  — 4  = 

18  4-  3  = 

0  +  4  = 

6X5  = 

7  — 7  = 

45  4-  5  = 

6  +  9  = 

0X4  = 

6-0  = 

64  4-  8  = 

6-1-4  = 

8X3  = 

14  — 8  = 

9  4-3  = 

MIXED 

1  +  8  = 

9  ri-  3  = 

9  — 4  = 

6X4  = 

7  +  1  = 

5  +  2  = 

4X9  = 

7-1-2  = 

2X0  = 

8X4  = 

6  +  0  = 

63  4-  9  = 

14  — 5  = 

10  — 9  = 

7X5  = 

54  4-  6  = 

7  —  7  = 

13  — 5  = 

14  -5-  2  = 

12  — 7  = 

In  this  investigation,  individual 
study  was  made  of  164  pupils — fifty 
pupils  in  the  fifth  grade;  sixty-four, 
in  the  sixth  grade;  and  fifty  girls  in 
the  normal  school.  They  were  selected 
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at  random.  The  first  pupil  of  a 
given  group  was  tested  with  the 
grouped  combinations  followed  by 
the  mixed  combinations;  the  next 
pupil  was  tested  with  the  mixed 
examples  first  and  then  with  the 
grouped  examples;  the  third  pupil 
began  with  the  grouped  examples  and 
so  on,  alternating  throughout  the 
group.  The  experimenters  made  sure 
that  each  child,  before  he  was  tested, 
knew  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
signs.  The  pupil  gave  his  answers 
orally  while  the  experimenter  record¬ 
ed  each  answer  in  full  and  noted  the 
total  time  needed  for  performance  on 
the  grouped  and  mixed  combinations, 
respectively. 

In  Table  I  are  given  several  average 
measures — time  in  seconds,  the  total 
errors,  the  errors  within  a  given 
process,  the  errors  of  wrong  process, 
and  the  number  of  changed  answers. 
If,  for  example,  a  pupil  obviously 
added  wrongly  where  the  sign  indi¬ 
cated  addition,  when  his  answ^er  would 
not  have  been  correct  had  he  used 
another  process;  for  example,  if  he 
answered  “16”  to  9-|-  6,  his  answer 
w'as  considered  an  error  within  the 
process.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
obviously  added  when  the  sign  called 
for  multiplication — if  he  answered 
“  12”  to  9  X  3 — his  answ'er  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  error  of  wrong  process. 
We  see  that  it  took  noticeably  more 
time,  and  the  errors  and  number  of 
answers  changed  w'ere  greater,  for 
the  mixed  than  for  the  grouped  com¬ 
binations. 

Table  II  shows  the  superiority  of 
the  work  on  the  grouped  examples  in 
terms  of  percent.  One  reads  the 
table  thus:  The  normal-school  girls, 
on  the  average,  took  30  percent  more 
time  to  give  verbally  the  answers  to 
the  one  hundred  combinations  when 
they  were  mixed,  than  they  took  to  do 
the  same  one  himdred  combinations 
when  they  were  grouped.  These 
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girls  made  106  percent  more  total 
errors,  47  percent  more  errors  withm 
the  process,  570  percent  more  errors 
of  process,  and  198  percent  more 
changes  in  their  answers,  in  solving 
the  grouped  examples.  The  inferiority 
of  the  mixed  problems  in  terms  of 
time  and  errors  was  more  pro¬ 
nounced  for  the  fifth-  and  sixth-grade 
children  than  for  those  in  the  nonnal 
school.  For  all  these  groups  the 


TABLE  I 

Average  Performance  on  Mixed  and 
Grouped  Combinations 


Combina¬ 

tions 

Time 

in 

Seconds 

Errors 

within 

Process 

Errors 

ofWrong 

Process 

Total 

Errors 

Changed 

Answers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Normal-School  Students  (50) 

Mixed. . . . 

158 

6 

4 

10 

3 

Grouped.. 

122 

4 

1 

5 

1 

Sixth-Grade  Pupils  (64) 

Mixed. ... 

346 

6 

8 

13 

3 

Grouped.. 

230 

4 

2 

6 

2 

Fifth-Grade  Pupils  (50) 

Mixed. . . . 

444 

5 

7 

13 

4 

Grouped.. 

312 

3 

1 

5 

1 

errors  were  largely  limited  to  errors 
of  process.  A  pupil  added  when  he 
should  have  multiplied,  subtracted 
when  he  should  have  added,  divided 
when  he  should  have  subtracted,  or 
confused  the  signs  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

About  50  percent  more  errors  were 
made  within  a  process  when  the 
problems  were  mixed  than  when 
they  were  grouped.  Clearly  there  was 
a  carry-over  of  an  error-making 
tendency. 

In  general  it  took  almost  one  and 
one-half  times  as  long  to  give  the 
answers  on  the  hundred  mixed  com¬ 
binations  as  on  the  same  one  hundred 
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examples  when  they  were  grouped 
according  to  each  process  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  errors  were  made. 
One  may  interpret  these  measures  of 
difference  as  fairly  true  measures  of 
the  time  and  errors  which  the  total 
shifting  among  the  processes  caused. 

One  marked  difference  between  the 
two  types  of  performance  was  not 
measurable.  An  emotional  annoy¬ 
ance  was  generally  manifested  by 
Mch  pupil  when  he  was  answering 
examples  on  the  mixed  page.  With 
some  pupils  this  annoyance  was 
shown  by  gestures  of  the  face,  hands, 
legs,  and  frequently  the  entire  body. 


When  the  grouped  examples  were 
given  first,  only  9  had  such  confusions. 
The  respective  figures  for  the  50 
fifth-grade  children  were  16  and  9.  ! 

These  data  clearly  show  the  greater 
amount  of  confusion  caused  by  work 
with  the  mixed  combinations  and 
the  transfer  of  this  confusion  to  work 
with  grouped  combinations.  Said  \ 
in  another  way,  rapid  shifting  by  the  ' 
pupil  from  I  n  .^pnthpr 

not  only  causes  great  confusion  of 
processesTiwt  -the  pupil  so  confused 
also  tends  to  bejnese,  confused  when 
he  later  WMdre  on-- combinations 
grouped  twenty-five  to  a  process. 


TABLE  II 

Average  Percents  by  Which  the  Records  on  the  Mixed 
Exercises  Exceeded  Those  on  the  Grouped  ExERasEs 


Time 

in 

Seconds 

Errors 

within 

Process 

Errors 
of  Wrong 
Process 

Total 

Errors 

Changed 

Answers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

Normal-school  girls... 

30 

47 

570 

100 

198 

Sixth-grade  pupils... . . 

50 

48 

359 

140 

98 

Fifth-grade  pupils . 

42 

50 

549 

179 

181 

*  Exclamations — “I’m  dumb”  and 
“What’s  the  matter  with  me!” — 
were  characteristic  reactions.  No 
such  expressions  were  heard  and  no 
gestures  expressive  of  annoyance  were 
observed  during  the  solution  of  the 
grouped  combinations. 

ERROBS  DUE  TO  CONFUSION  OF 
SIGNS 

Of  the  64  sixth-grade  pupils,  26 
confused  the  process  in  one  or  more 
grouped  combinations  and  63  in  the 
mixed  combinations.  More  confusion 
occurred  with  the  grouped  examples 
when  they  were  given  after  the  mixed 
examples.  When  the  mixed  combi¬ 
nations  were  given  first,  17  of  the  64 
children  had  one  or  more  confusions 
of  process  with  the  grouped  examples. 


In  making  all  these  comparisons, 
the  nine  combinations  including  zeros 
were  not  counted  since  there  was  no 
certain  way  of  ascertaining  just  what 
process  was  used.  If  we  were  to 
count  them  as  they  appear,  the  effect 
of  confusion  would  prove  still  greater. 

One  would  expect  all  confusions, 
when  the  grouped  examples  were 
solved  first,  to  be  limit^  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  columns  where  the  symbols 
called  for  shifting  to  another  process. 
Only  3  of  the  9  fifth-grade  and  2  of 
the  9  sixth-grade  confusions  were 
such.  The  remaining  total  of  13  con¬ 
fusions  must  have  come  about  for 
other  reasons — transfers,  no  doubt, 
from  the  frequent  classroom  practice 
of  demand  for  such  shifting.  The 
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writers  attempted  to  discover  what 
effect  the  sign  immediately  preceding 
the  sign  confused  had  upon  the  con¬ 
fusion  when  confusions  of  process 
occurred  in  answering  mixed  examples. 
Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  confusion  by 
the  sixth-grade  pupils  was  in  C£ises 
in  which  the  wrong  process  used  was 
that  indicated  by  the  sign  of  the 
combination  immediately  preceding 
it.  For  example,  “  14  ”  was  answered 
to  7  -h  2  =  ?  when  just  above  that 
combination  appeared  6  X  4  =  ? 


1 

There  were  41  divisions  by  the  sixth- j  f 
graders  vrfien  the  sign  called  for  | 
subtraction  and^^  by  the  fifth-  | 
graders.  Sevent^wen  subtractions  r 
were  made  by  the  sij^i-^aders  when  1 
the  sign  called  for  dmsion  and  27  J 
by  the  fifth-graders.  '  1 

The  facts  are  given  in  Table  III.  P 
From  this  table  one  reads  that  of  the 
sixteen  hundred  possible  correct  re-  t 
sponses  to  the  sign  of  addition,  161  h 
sixth-grade  pupils  responded  to  it  as  r 
if  it  were  multiplication;  21,  as  if  it  j 


TABLE  III 

Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  to  Mixed  Combinations 


Signs  Used  in  the 
Test 

Response  Given 

Percent 

OF 

Errors 

Addition  | 

Multiplication! 

Subtraction 

Division 

(1) 

(2)  1 

(3)  { 

1  M) 

(5) 

(6) 

Sixth-Grade  Pupils  (64) 

Addition . 

1.416 

161 

21 

2 

1  12 

Multiplication . 

138 

1,434 

20 

8 

Subtraction . 

1» 

8 

1,532 

41 

4 

Division . 

2 

16 

77 

1,502 

6 

Fifth-Grade  Pupils  (50) 

Addition . 

1,117 

114 

18 

1 

11 

Multiplication . 

97 

1,135 

10 

8 

9 

Subtraction . 

11 

3 

1,188 

48 

5 

Division . 

2 

21 

27 

1,200 

4 

r 


^'f 


correctly  answered  by  the  pupil.  In 
such  an  instance  one  may  infer  that 
using  the  multiplication  process  for 
the  indicated  process  was  probably 
caused  by  the  correct  response  to  the 
problem  above  it. 

Signs  most  frcquentlyoemfused. — 
It  is  intei‘e§tifig'<tcrndte^  signs 
are  most  frequently  confused.  The 
sixth-grade  children  used  the  multi¬ 
plication  process  in  161  cases  when 
the  sign  called  for  addition  and  the 
addition  process  in  138-xases  when 
the  sign  called  for  miiT^lication. 
For  the  fifth-grade  chilmian  the 
respective  figures  were  114  and  97. 


were  subtraction ;  and  2,  as  if  it  were 
division.  On  the  average,  1  out  of  12 
answers  by  this  grade  were  errors 
of  sipns^  In  the  fifth  grade,  fhr-^j 
average  was  1  out  of  14.  About  one 
child  out  of  10  multiplied  w’hen  he 
should  have  added,  and  more  than  1 
out  of  9  added  when  he  should  have 
multiplied.  The  greatest  confusion 
was  between  addition  and  multiplica¬ 
tion,  and  the  second  greatest  was 
between  subtraction  and  division. 
Relatively  little  confusion  existed  be¬ 
tween  any  other  pair  of  signs.  These 
facts  agreed  with  the  teachers’  judg¬ 
ments. 
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h-i  I  Just  why  should  multiplication  and  multiplication  signs  should  be  exer- 

or  laddition  signs  be  so  often  confused;  cised  upon  either  the  use  of  addition 

h-  and  why  subtraction  and  division? I  alone  for  a  number  of  days  or  upon 

ns  Perhaps  the  reason  lay  in  their '  multiplication  alone  as  the  teacher 

-n  similarity  iji..,japBfiai3knce.  In  two  sees  fit.  After  each  has  been  learned, 

27  previcuSrS^^nmental  studies,  it  was  occasional  short  exercises  given  with- 

found  that  these  items  of  learning  out  suggestion  of  speed  but  calling 
I.  which  differed  in  meaning  but  were  for  discrimination  may  be  of  value, 
tie  .obviously  much  alike  in  form  were 

e-  i  irmost  readily  confused.^  It  may  be  errors  due  to  the  effect  of 
51  '  assumed  that  not  one  of  the  164  transfer 

as  pupils  added  when  he  was  trying  to  It  will  be  remembered  that  one- 

it  subtracfj~fof  example,  or  confused  at  half  of  the  pupils  answered  the 

any  time  any  of  the  processes  per  se. 

What  happened  was  that  the  wrong  TABLE  IV 


processes  were  set  off  by  the  sign 
which  was  immediately  exposed.  The 
pupil  who  multiplied  in  response  to 
7  +  2  actually  saw  7X2.  In  other 
words,  he  failed  to  see  w+at  he 
looked  at. 

Scientific  studies  of  perception  have 
demonstrated  that  we  see  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  words,  phrases, 
and  ortier  syrnbols  wfilch'wciTTteipret. 
Just  because  these  simple  signs  of  the 
fundamentat  precedes  easily  may  be 
confused  and  because  they  set  off 
mental  processes,  jt  is  necessarv'  that 
they  be  seetTquTte  in  detail.  There¬ 
fore,  the  teacher’s  task  is  to  guide 
the  child  to  obserye--^4ena^cautiojjsly. 
On  the  contrary,  the  avera^e+^acher 
and  textbook  in  arithmetic  have  been 
1 1  training  the  child,  to  try  to  perceive 
U  these  sjgES_in  the  shortest  time. 

^  '  A  good  niie  fdf  'avSiding  confusion 
is  to  keep  apart  those  items  of  learn¬ 
ing  W'hich  are  most  likely  to  be  con¬ 
fused,  and  to  center  attention  upon 
each^pne  along  pnnnorh  situations 
to  make"  its  niastery  certain.  Once 
confusion''TTaS^  “developed,  put  the 
emphasis  in  learning  upon  only  one 
of  the  confused  items,  and,  for  the 
time,  wholly  ignore  the  other  items. 
The  child  confusing  addition  and 

•Myers,  Garry  C.  “Confusion  in  Recall,”  Journal  of 
Eiucalional  Psychology,  8:166-75,  March,  1917;  "Delayed 
Recall  in  History,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psyckohgy, 
8:275-83,  May.  1917. 


Performances  on  Mixed  and  Grouped 
Combinations  When  Given  Alter- 

NATINGLY  FiRST  AND  SECOND 


COMBINA- 

Tor  in  Seconds 

Errors 

noNS 

Given 

Given 

Given 

Given 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Normal-School  Students  (25) 


Mixed.... 

Grouped.. 

4.041 

2,909 

3,851 

3.165 

236 

137 

255  1 

101  1 

Sixth-Grade  Pupils  (32)  | 

Mixed.... 

11,562 

10,558 

443 

415  1 

Grouped.. 

7,334 

7,385 

169 

\  m  ■ 

Fifth-Grade  Pupils  (25)  | 

Mixed .... 

11,186 

11,028 

323 

313 

Grouped.. 

7,379 

8,221 

108 

120 

grouped  examples  first  and  one-half 
the  mixed  examples.  Table  IV  shows 
what  may  be  expected  from  transfer 
effect.  For  each  group  of  pupils 
tested,  the  time  required  to  answer 
the  mixed  examples  when  they  were 
given  first  was  greater  than  the  time 
required  when  they  were  answ'ered 
second.  The  difference  was  in  reverse 
order  on  the  grouped  examples,  for 
the  time  required  to  answer  them 
when  given  first  was  consistently 
shorter  than  when  they  were  given 
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second.  The  same  relative  differences 
obtained  for  errors  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  but  not  for  the  normal- 
school  girls.  The  mixed  exercises 
seemed  to  make  the  normal-school 
girls  more  cautious  in  the  grouped 
exercises  which  followed.  The  ease 
with  which  they  answered  the  grouped 
exercise  first  also  seemed  to  make 
them  less  cautious  in  soh-ing  mixed 
exercises. 

Some  of  the  facts  shown  by  this 
study  have  more  import  for  elemen¬ 
tary-school  children.  We  find  that 
the  one  practice  on  the  grouped 
combinations  makes  performance  on 
the  mixed  combinations  faster  and 
mere  accurate.  But,  the  one  practice 
on  the  latter  makes  performance  on 
the  grouped  exercise  slower  and  less 
accurate.  Grouped  practice,  or  prac¬ 
tice  with  a  single  given  process, 
promotes  efficiency  in  later  perform¬ 
ances  when  there  is  shifting  from  one 
process  to  another,  while  practice 
when  there  is  shifting  among  pro¬ 
cesses  hinders  later  performances 
where  there  is  no  shifting  of  processes. 

EFFECT  or  PRACTICE 

The  writers  wished  to  determine 
whether  the  time  and  error  differences 
between  performances  with  grouped 
combinations  and  mixed  combinations 
were  merely  differences  found  by  a 
single  trial  or  differences  which  con¬ 
tinued  with  practice.  Ten  sixth- 
grade  children  were  given  the  combi¬ 
nations  on  each  page  five  successive 
times  at  one  sitting  with  a  pause  of 
about  two  minutes  between  each 
performance.  Five  began  with  the 
grouped  page  and  five  with  the  mixed 
page.  Results  are  given  in  Table  V. 

Obviously,  the  gain  due  to  practice 
on  the  mixed  numbers  is  a  little 
greater  than  on  the  grouped  examples. 
Nevertheless,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
Table  IV,  working  with  the  grouped 
exercise  helps  to  increase  speed  and 
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accuracy  on  the  mixed  exercise,  while 
working  on  the  mixed  exercise  reduces 
speed  and  accuracy  on  the  grouped 
exercise.  Hence,  the  records  for  the 
mixed  and  grouped  exercises  tend  to 
become  more  alike  with  practice. 

After  four  practices  it  takes  the 
same  pupil,  on  the  average,  26  percent 
more  time  to  do  the  one  htmdred 
combinations  mixed  than  it  took  to 
do  them  grouped  on  the  first  trial. 
He  also  makes  136  percent  more 
errors  after  the  fourth  practice. 

TABLE  V 

Comparison  of  Average  Time  and  Errors 
WITH  Practice  on  Mixed  and 
Grouped  Examples 


Trial 

Average  Time 

Average  Errors 

Grouped 

Ex¬ 

amples 

Mixed 

Ex¬ 

amples 

Grouped 

Ex¬ 

amples 

Mixed 

Ex¬ 

amples 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

First . 

221 

294 

4 

10 

Second . 

224 

283 

4 

8 

Third . 

219 

270 

3 

7 

Fourth . 

210 

260 

3 

8 

Fifth . 

210 

264 

3 

6 

Average.... 

217 

274 

3 

8  : 

'I 

1 


These  practice  data  offer  nothing  in 
favor  of  quick  shifting,  but  much 
against  it. 

It  is  much  easier  then  to  add  when 
one  has  a  mental  set  for  adding,  to 
multiply  when  one  has  a  mental  set 
for  multiplying,  and  so  on,  than  to 
shift  rapidly  from  one  process  to 
another.  The  mental  gears  do  not 
always  shift  when  they  are  supposed 
to  shift. 

This  study  does  not  show,  of 
course,  what  would  happen  if  pupils 
from  the  beginning  of  their  number 
work,  took  plenty  of  time  and  felt 
no  urge  to  hasten.  Groups  of  pupils 
so  trained  over  a  period  of  several 
years  are  hardly  to  be  found  any¬ 
where,  however.  Neither  does  this 
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five  of  them  answered  “81.”  Seven 
fifth-graders  answered  “0”  to  9  -f-  9, 
while  6  answered  “81.” 

IMMEDIATE  CORRECTION  OF  ERRORS 

As  any  teacher  knows,  a  child 
ansv/ering  verbally  often  corrects  a 
wrong  answer  in  the  same  breath 
immediately  after  giving  the  wrong 
answer.  How  often  does  this  happen? 
When  an  attempt  at  correction  is 
made  how  often  is  it  right? 

The  responses  by  the  fifth-  and 
sixth-grade  pupils  to  the  mixed  page 
were  studied  in  order  to  answer  these 
questions.  One  or  more  changes  were 
made  in  their  answers  by  91  percent 
of  the  sixth-grade  childi'en  and  78 
percent  of  them  were  correct.  Of 
the  changes  made  by  90  percent  of 
the  fifth-grade  children  95  percent 
were  correct. 

Of  all  the  errors  made  by  the  sixth- 
grade  pupils,  15  percent  were  changed 
and  14  percent,  correctly.  Of  all  the 
errors  changed,  94  percent  were 
changed  correctly.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  errors  made  by  the  fifth  grade 
were  changed  and  29  percent  of  those 
changed  were  correct.  Of  all  the 
errors  changed,  97  percent  were 
changed  correctly. 

These  facts  present  practical  prob¬ 
lems  in  learning  and  teaching.  Why 
does  the  pupil  correct  his  own 
mistakes  after  he  has  given  verbal 
expression  to  them  rather  than  before  ? 
He  does  so  because  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  doing  so.  He  spends  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  in  class  exercising  this 
habit.  Why  does  he  not  recognize 
his  error  and  correct  it  immediately 
before  he  says  it?  He  does  not 
have  time  to  do  so.  As  a  rule,  the 
classroom  atmosphere  induces  him  to 
make  answers  quickly  and  to  use  all 
the  time  he  needs  thereafter  for 
correcting  them. 

From  the  foregoing  data  one  finds 
that  almost  one  mistake  out  of  four 
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never  would  have  occurred  had  the 
pupil  corrected  himself  mentally  in¬ 
stead  of  correcting  himself  verbally. 
What  a  saving  of  time  and  annoyance 
there  would  be  if  the  pupil  could  be 
trained  in  such  mental  correction  of 
mistakes.  In  order  to  effect  such 
training  the  usual  speed  pressure 
must  be  removed;  the  stop  watch 
must  be  abandoned.  Emphasis  must 
be  put  upon  accuracy.  Those  errors 
which  were  not  detected  and  corrected 
by  the  pupil  could  also  greatly  be 
reduced  by  removing  speed  and  by 
effectual  emphasis  upon  accuracy. 

This  study  certainly  condemns 
those  verbal  and  written  exercises  of 
such  form  as  the  following,  especially 
when  speed  is  suggested  by  remarks 
or  time  limits: 

8X3=  15  —  7  = 

9+7=  3X8= 

11  —  2=  7  +  9  = 

16  -i-  8  =  10  -s-  5  = 

These  findings  seem  also  to  condemn 
such  an  exercise  as 

8  +  6-^7X9-3  =  . 

If  we  were  to  substitute  the  criteria 
of  calm,  carefulness,  and  accuracy 
for  excitement,  carelessness,  and  speed 
in  the  classroom,  we  might  be  able 
to  teach  the  children  to  evaluate  and 
correct  the  associations  that  flash 
to  their  minds  in  response  to  a 
specific  problem  before  they  give 
expression  to  them.  They  should  be 
taught  to  criticize  them  mentally 
and  to  correct  their  answers  before 
making  them. 

A  BtAJOR  PROBLEM 
{Continued  from  page  Si6) 
of  education  today.  A  solution  of 
some  kind  will  surely  be  found. 

In  the  meantime,  taxpayers  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  teachers  ask 
for  more  money  to  buy  practice 
material  and  supplementary  books. 
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The  practice  materials  for  the  slow 
pupil  who  needs  more  help  than  his 
textbook  gives.  The  supplementary 
readers  and  other  books  are  for  the 
bright  children  who  need  more  than 
the  ordinary  textbook  contains.  In 


such  ways  as  these,  educators  are 
striving  to  solve  this  serious  problem 
that  has  arisen  in  our  attempt  to 
educate  properly  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people. 

W.  J.  OSBURN 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Mc.\ndrew,  William.  The  Best  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  ER,  76:91-96,  September,  1928. 

This  entertaining,  interesting  article 
describes  the  school  activities  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York.  At  Binghamton  the 
children  are  taught  how  to  play.  All  the 
children  play  and  the  class  teacher  plays 
with  them.  Play  is  a  logical  outcome  of 
Binghamton’s  remarkable  health  program 
which  includes  not  only  routine  health 
inspection,  but  service  to  the  school  child 
and  to  the  community.  The  schoolhouses 
are  health  centers  for  instruction  to 
mothers  in  the  feeding  and  care  of  babies. 
.\nother  promising  feature  of  this  system 
is  the  “school  adjuster”  who  investigates 
complaints  which  are  received  by  the 
superintendent. 

Myers,  Alonzo  F.  The  Course  in  Observa¬ 
tion  and  Participation  in  Its  Relationship 
to  Courses  in  Principles  of  Teaching, 
Methods,  School  Management,  etc.,  EAS, 
14:404-12,  September,  1928. 

The  relationship  of  professional  courses 
in  education  to  the  course  in  observation 
and  participation  as  given  at  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  was  criticized  by  students  through 
answers  to  a  questionnaire.  Experienced, 
as  well  as  inexperienced,  teachers  reported 
the  desirability  of  the  course  in  observation 
and  participation,  especially  if  it  precedes 
or  parallels  the  professional  courses.  The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  tendency  of 
instructors  to  lean  too  heavily  upon  this 
course  instead  of  planning  their  own 
observation  lessons  which  illustrate 
specific  methods  or  techniques.  He  also 
feels  a  need  of  keeping  the  teachers  of 
educational  courses  definitely  familiar  with 
what  is  being  shown  in  the  observation  and 
participation  course. 

Keal,  Harry  M.  Mental  Ratings,  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  Health,  S&rS,  28:277-80, 
September  1,  1928. 

When  expected  correlations  between  the 
group  rating,  scholarship,  and  tenure  of 


Freshmen  in  Cass  Technical  High  School, 
Detroit,  failed  to  materialize,  Mr.  Keal 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  causes.  For 
the  study,  107  students,  selected  at  random 
from  IX-B  English  classes,  were  grouped 
into  high,  medium,  and  low  groups.  It 
was  found  after  four  years  that  48  percent 
of  the  high  group,  17  percent  of  the  medium 
group,  and  33  percent  of  the  low  group 
remained  in  school.  Corrective  work  on 
physical  defects,  given  only  to  the  low 
group  after  the  first  year,  is  suggested  as 
the  chief  cause  for  less  mortality  in  that 
group  when  compared  with  the  middle 
group.  Later,  corrective  work  given  to 
all  the  students  materially  altered  the 
ratings  and  seemed  in  the  author’s  opinion 
to  bear  out  the  contention  that  “health  is 
the  greatest  single  factor  governing  school 
success.” 

Bode,  B.  H.  Where  Does  One  Go  for 
Fundamental  Assumptions  in  Education? 
EAS,  14:361-70,  September,  1928. 
Freeman,  Frank  N.  Psychology  as  the 
Source  of  Fundamental  Assumptions  in 
Education,  EAS,  14:371-77,  September, 
1928. 

Rkisner,  Edward  H.  The  History  of 
Education  as  a  Source  of  Fundamental 
Assumptions  in  Education,  EAS,  14:378- 
84,  September,  1928. 

Peters,  Charles  C.  Educational  Sociology 
as  a  Source  of  Fundamental  Assumptions 
in  Education,  EAS,  14:385-92,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1928. 

These  four  papers  were  read  at  the 
Boston  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  under  the  general  heading, 
“Sources  of  Fundamental  Assumptions  in 
Education.”  Dr.  Bode  says  we  are  over¬ 
stocked  with  assumptions  in  education. 
“Our  problem  is  to  get  away  from  assump¬ 
tions,  particularly  those  which  are  claimed 
to  have  the  indorsement  of  science.  Or, 
more  accurately,  if  we  wish  to  use  assump¬ 
tions  as  tools  for  interpretation  and  not 


Non. — The  abbreviations  used  in  this  issue  are:  ER.  Educational  Review;  EAS,  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Supervision;  56*5,  School  and  Society;  JER,  Journal  of  Educational  Reaear^;  B,  EUeuais;  and  JGP, 
Jeumalof  Genetic  Psychology. 
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as  final,  uncriticized  dogmas,  then  we 
must  go  to  philosophy  of  education,  where 
assumptions  can  be  scrutinized  in  the  light 
of  one  another  and  of  all  the  available 
facts.”  According  to  Dr.  Freeman,  “When 
we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  we  find 
that  all  fundamental  assumptions  are 
psychological  in  nature.”  Dr.  Reisner  feels 
that  a  historical  point  of  view  is  necessary 
for  a  proper  consideration  of  what  are  fun¬ 
damental  assumptions.  Dr.  Peters  states, 
“There  are  very  few  fundamental  assump¬ 
tions  that  education  needs  to  make  and  we 
do  not  go  to  educational  sociology  or  to 
any  other  university  study  for  them.”  The 
four  articles  taken  together  give  the  reader 
an  understanding  of  the  contributions 
which  each  of  these  fields  of  education  has 
to  make. 

OBrien,  F.  P.  Mental  Ability  with  Refer¬ 
ence  to  Selection  and  Retention  of  College 
Students,  JER,  18:136-43,  September, 
1928. 

More  than  four  thousand  Kansas  students 
were  given  the  Terman  Group  Test  of 
Mental  Ability  in  the  junior  or  senior  year 
of  high  school.  As  large  a  number  of  these 
as  possible  were  traced  through  high-school 
graduation  and  college  attendance.  Among 
the  significant  findings  is  the  fact  that  35 
percent  of  the  high-school  graduates 
entered  college,  but  that  fewer  than  half 
of  the  high-school  graduates  who  ranked 
above  average  in  mental  ability  went  to 
college.  Further,  42  percent  of  those 
eliminated  from  college  ranked  in  mental 
ability  above  the  average  of  all  who 
entered.  His  final  conclusion  is  striking: 
“It  appears  from  the  facts  at  hand  that 
the  colleges  are  really  successful  neither 
in  attracting  nor  holding  the  mentally  fit.” 

Gaw,  Esther  Allen,  and  Clousing, 
Josephine.  An  Objective  Study  of 
Students'  Personality  Traits,  E,  30:107- 
18,  May,  1928. 

An  interesting  approach  to  the  guidance 
of  college  women  is  made  in  this  study  of 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  525  freshmen 
women  at  Ohio  State  University.  In  the 
fall  of  1927  these  students  expressed  the 
degrees  of  approval  or  disapproval  which 
they  felt  toward  actions  of  women  in  162 
specified  instances.  Habits  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  neatness  occurred  most 
often  in  the  list  of  highly  approved  items, 
while  situations  most  distinctly  disap¬ 
proved  involved  slovenliness  of  person  or 
dress.  Roughly,  four  types  of  attitude 
were  found;  namely,  easy-going,  and  not 
discriminating,  15  percent;  definitely  con¬ 
ventional,  46  percent;  extremely  conserv¬ 


ative,  11  percent;  and  “different”  in 
approving  things  which  the  majority  dis¬ 
approved  and  vice  versa,  28  percent. 

Hubbard,  Ruth  M.  A  Measurement  oj 
Mechanical  Interests,  JGP,  35:229-52, 
June,  1928. 

The  study  deals  with  the  interests  of 
junior  high-school  boys.  It  is  based  on 
the  construction  of  an  objective-interest 
analysis.  Correlations  were  determined 
between  shop  ability,  as  objectively  indi¬ 
cated,  and  attitudes  to  certain  items  as 
recorded  on  the  blank.  Interests  do  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  prediction  of  mechanical 
success  as  measured  by  shop  ability,  when 
they  are  combined  with  suitable  mechan¬ 
ical  tests.  They  add  something  to  the 
value  of  the  prediction  possible  on  the 
basis  of  the  tests  alone.  No  significant 
differences  are  evident  among  groups  of 
boys,  whether  selected  by  grade,  by  age, 
or  by  school,  in  the  interest  analysis 
designed  to  measure  mechanical  interests. 
The  lack  of  difference  in  mechanical 
interests  between  academic  and  vocational 
high-school  boys  is  paralelled  by  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  poorer  score  in  mechanical  ability 
for  vocational-school  boys  than  for  the 
academic-school  boys  of  the  same  age. 

IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Bownocker,  J.  a.,  and  Stout,  W.  Mineral 
Industries  of  Ohio  Based  on  Materials 
Native  to  the  State.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
State  of  Ohio,  1928.  94  pp.  and  map. 
(Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Fourth 
Series,  Bulletin  33) 

Teachers  of  geography  in  Ohio  schools 
should  find  this  bulletin  helpful  in  present¬ 
ing  facts  about  the  mineral  industries  with¬ 
in  the  State.  The  bulletin  consists  of  two 
parts;  a  large  map  of  the  State  showing  the 
location  of  the  mineral  industries,  and  a 
list  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the 
industry  with  their  location  and  products. 

Vaughn,  James.  Positive  vs.  Negative 
Instruction.  New  York,  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers,  1928.  168  pp.  (Educational 
Series,  Vol.  II) 

Mr.  Vaughn  has  made  an  experimental 
study  in  which  electro-mechanical  appar¬ 
atus  was  used  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
different  types  of  instruction  upon  the 
behavior  of  children  and  adults  who 
ranged  from  the  primary  grades  to  graduate 
work  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Six 
experiments  were  conducted,  each  involv¬ 
ing  both  positive  and  negative  instructions. 
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The  general  results,  as  listed  by  the 
author,  were  as  follows;  verbal  instructions 
unsupported  by  other  forms  of  stimulation 
are  relatively  ineffective,  especially  with 
children;  the  effect  of  warnings  and  threats 
are  transient,  especially  with  children; 
demonstrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
injury  may  take  place  have  more  effect 
on  behavior  than  mere  positive  or  negative 
Erection;  actual  experience  of  the  ill  effects 
of  wrong  reactions  is  most  effective;  and 
drastic  threats  or  punishment  may  occasion¬ 
ally  inhibit  desired  behavior. 

Scripture,  Elizabeth,  and  Greer,  Mar¬ 
garet  R.  Find  It  Yourself!  New 
York,  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1927. 
Teacher’s  Edition.  62  pp. 

By  following  this  "brief  course  in  the  use 
of  libraries  under  the  contract  system” 
the  student  becomes  familiar  with  his 
school  library  through  the  fulfillment  of 
seven  so-called  “blocks.”  Each  block  is 
further  divided  into  four  contracts.  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  The  D  and  C  contracts  are 
designed  for  the  average  student  while  the 
B  and  A  are  more  advanced.  Reading  and 
observation  of  books  and  library  materials 
comprise  the  D  contract.  In  contract  C 
the  student  compiles  a  bibliography  on  a 
single  subject  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Contract  B  calls  for  the  answering  of 
appropriate  questions  by  means  of  library 
tools.  Creative  work  in  which  the  student 
uses  his  experience  to  make  a  library  tool, 
such  as  an  index,  a  table  of  contents,  or  an 
article  for  an  encyclopedia,  comprises 
contract  A.  The  plan  as  outlined  allows 
the  librarian  to  do  her  routine  work  and' 
help  the  contract  students  at  the  same 
time.  It  also  allows  each  student  to  work 
individually  at  tasks  suited  to  his  capacity. 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

Weill,  Blanche  C.  The  Behavior  of  Young 
Childrenof  the  Same  Family.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1928.  (Harvard  Studies  in 
Education,  Vol.  10) 

This  study  presents  an  analysis  of  the 
records  of  seventeen  families  with  fifty- 
nine  children,  twenty-five  of  whom  were 
problem  children  brought  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Habit  Clinics.  The  author 
attempts  to  solve  the  question  regarding 
the  causes  of  behavior  diflSculties  of  some 
children  whose  brothers  and  sisters  may 
not  be  problem  children.  It  is  frequently 
assumed  that  children  in  the  same  family 
have  the  same  environment,  but  the 
Mithor’s  careful  and  intensive  study  leads 


her  to  the  conclusion  that  the  environ¬ 
ments  of  each  individual  member  of  the 
family  are  different,  and  that  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  behavior 
difficulties. 

Hull,  Clark  L.  Aptitude  Testing.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Company. 
1928.  xvi  -H  535  pp. 

This  subject  is  dealt  with  from  two 
standpoints — principles  and  methods.  It 
includes  discussions  of  scholastic,  voca¬ 
tional,  temperamental,  sensory  and  motor, 
and  other  types  of  tests.  The  discussion 
of  the  technique  of  test  construction 
includes  a  training  in  constructing  test 
batteries,  in  choosing  test  material,  and  in 
correctly  interpreting  the  data.  The  book 
deals  with  the  modem  trend  in  testing, 
that  is,  the  testing  of  special  aptitudes, 
and  it  presents  a  scientific  study  of  just 
what  factors  are  involved  in  all  types  of 
mental  measurement. 

This  work  should  be  exceedingly  helpful 
to  all  who  make  a  serious  use  of  measure¬ 
ment  methods  in  classification  and  in 
guidance.  It  is  suitable  for  those  engaged 
in  aptitude  testing,  whether  vocational 
guidance,  general  personnel  work,  or 
employment  selection. 

Starbuck,  E.  D.,  and  others.  Fairy  Tale, 
Myth,  and  Legend.  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1928.  xiii  -1-  389  pp. 
(Vol.  I,  A  Guide  to  Literature  for 
Character  Training) 

This  book  and  subsequent  companion 
volumes  are  the  outcome  of  the  so-called 
“Iowa  plan  of  character  education”  which 
would  develop  the  moral  attitudes  of 
children  by  the  indirect  or  natural  method 
rather  than  by  the  direct  or  didactic 
method.  The  plan  assumes  that  the 
choicest  reading  materials,  placed  where 
children  will  find  them,  will  be  enjoyed 
spontaneously  and  will  quicken  the  finer 
impulses. 

The  scope  and  significance  of  the  fairy 
tale,  the  methods  of  evaluating  literature, 
the  art  of  story-telling,  and  the  use  of  the 
entire  series  are  discussed  in  Part  I. 
In  Paxt  II  is  given  an  annotated  list  of  all 
recommended  books  and  stories,  grouped 
according  to  grade  and  arranged  in  order  of 
merit.  In  Part  III  are  presented  the  same 
titles  given  imder  the  heads  of  the  moral 
situations  to  which  they  apply.  Helpful 
reference  material  and  the  always  essential 
indexes  are  found  in  the  last  two  sections 
of  the  book.  Since  there  is  much  indis¬ 
criminate  writing  for  children,  a  guide 
such  as  this  should  be  helpful  to  parents, 
story-tellers,  teachers,  and  librarians. 
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Jordan,  Riverda  Harding.  Extra-Class- 
room  Activities  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools.  New  York,  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  1928.  ix  +  302  pp. 

Many  books  on  extra-curricular  activities 
have  been  published  during  recent  years 
and  the  reader  of  a  new  book  on  this 
subject  wonders  whether  he  is  reading 
“just  another  book.”  Unlike  most  of  its 
predecessors,  this  book  keeps  in  mind  the 
unity  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  from 
the  elementary  school  through  the  senior 
high  school.  Extra-curricular  activities 
are  discussed  as  to  their  values,  financing, 
direction  and  control,  and  the  extent  of 
participation  in  them.  Each  chapter  is 
concluded  by  a  list  of  problems  and 
questions.  A  well -selected,  though  un¬ 
annotated,  bibliography  is  included.  The 
.Appendix  reproduces  the  constitutions  of 
representative,  worth-while  school  organ¬ 
izations.  The  book  is  written  in  a  clear 
and  interesting  style. 

Odell,  C.  W.  Traditional  Examinations 
arid  New-Type  Tests.  The  Century 
Company,  1928.  xvii  -f-  462  pp. 

In  this  volume  two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  school  marks,  their 
meaning,  and  distribution.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  two  general 
types  of  examinations  which  are  designa- 
nated  as  traditional  and  new-type.  The 
authoi  states  that  the  work  is  a  collection 
of  the  best  material  in  the  field  in  a  single, 
unified  treatment,  rather  than  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent  an  original  contribution. 
On  the  basis  of  this  criterion  the  author 
has  well  achieved  his  purpose.  In  Chapter 
VII  the  merits  and  limitations  of  tra¬ 
ditional  and  new-type  examinations  are 
clearly  presented,  and  the  author  concludes 
that  the  traditional  type  should  not  be 
entirely  discarded  in  favor  of  the  new-type 
tests.  Teachers  both  in  service  and 
training  should  find  this  volume  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  in  getting  a  prospectus  of 
the  fields  covered. 


NEW  TESTS 

The  Hill-Wilson  Civic  Action  Test 
has  been  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  degree  of  civic 
cooperation  of  students  in  Grades  VI 
to  XII,  inclusive.  The  items  were 
selected:  (1)  on  the  basis  of  actual 
civic  experience  of  adults,  (2)  from  a 
study  of  recent  textbooks  in  social 
science,  (3)  on  the  judgment  of  re¬ 


search  leaders  in  the  field  of  social  4 
studies,  (4)  on  the  judgment  of  teach- 
ers,  and  (5)  from  experiments  with 
many  pupils.  Medians  are  based  on 
twelve  hundred  cases.  The  reviewer 
is  inclined  to  question  the  practical 
value  of  the  tests.  The  test  is 
published  by  the  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 


Pressey’s  Diagnostic  Tests  in  the 
Fundamental  Reading  Habits,  by 
Luella  C.  Pressey,  are  designed  to 
measure  three  of  what  the  author 
terms  the  four  bad  habits  of  eye- 
movements,  the  amount  of  vocaliza¬ 
tion  in  silent  reading,  and  the  ability 
to  read  syllables  in  unfamiliar  words. 
Each  of  the  three  booklets — one  for 
Grade  II,  one  for  Grades  III  and  IV, 
and  one  for  Grades  V  and  VI — con¬ 
tains  four  selections.  A  book  of 
directions  and  a  score  card  are 
included  in  the  material.  Norms  are 
given  for  the  five  elements  measured, 
but  no  statement  is  made  as  to  how 
they  were  compiled.  No  data  on 
reliability  or  validity  are  given. 
These  tests  are  published  by  the 
Public  School  Publishing  Company. 
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A  test  on  Classical  References  and 
Allusions  has  been  devised  by  B.  L. 
Ullman  of  the  University  of  Chicago  ■ 
and  Grace  W.  Clark;  it  is  distributed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.  The  test  is  based  on  the 
classical  allusions  found  in  current 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  in  the 
reading  assigned  to  students  of  high- 
school  English.  It  may  be  used  by 
teachers  of  Latin,  English,  or  history. 

The  test  comprises  fifty  subtests  of  ^ 
the  multiple-choice  type.  The  noriM 
for  students  who  have  studied  Latin 
two,  four,  six,  and  eight  semesters 
are  given  for  the  grades  from  eight  ^ 
through  twelve,  while  medians  for 
the  students  in  these  grades  who  have  . 
never  studied  Latin  are  also  included.  ■ 


